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SOMETHING NEW. 


Tue love of novelty seems an inherent feeling in man, 
and woman too; and we marvel that phrenologists have not 
discovered its organ in the human brain. Probably they would 
style this love of new things an effeet of the primitive powers, 
operating like memory, imagination, &c. If it be so, novelty, 
or the love of it, must be a general affection among Americans, 
that is, take place in every primary faculty of the mind, exci- 
ting them constantly to their highest state of activity; because 
there is no passion so universally prevalent in our country as 
the desire of something new. 

This national trait may easily be explained and accounted 
for on philosophical principles. We might go on to show how 
the new settlers in this new land, finding themselves in a new 
predicament, and exposed to a thousand new circumstances, 
adopted new expedients, and contracted new habits of thought 
and action, till, even while they professed themselves the good 
and loyal subjects of the government of old England, they 
were no more like the English at home, than a new eagle, just 
from the mint, is like an old continental bill; the former always 
having an intrinsic value of its own, the latter owing all its im- 
portance to conventional regulations. : 
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2 Something New. 


Then came the revolution, involving a new state of feelings 
and hopes, and pretensions and duties, till we became a new 
nation, made a new government, and gave to our religion a 
new feature in its freedom of thought and expression. And 
thus we have gone on doing something new, thereby causing 
great astonishment, inconvenience and indignation among the 
settled powers of the old world, or all that portion of persons 
who, having cultivated only one set of ideas and feelings, 
while looking at the picture of social order, cannot endure 
that any new light should be let in, lest their own position 
should be found not in keeping with the taste of the times. 
But till they can annihilate the new world, they can never stop 
the progress of new opinions. 

This love of novelty has some inconveniences. We say 
nothing against the new fashions for the winter. The change 
in the size of ladies’ bonnets being such an evident improve- 
ment, that we are sure no reflecting mind “would wish the old 
fashion to have continued longer. But there is sometimes 
a restlessness to obtain novelties in literature, which causes the 
success of a work merely because it has a new title; and this, 
as we do not intend altering the title of our magazine, is the 
inconvenience which we dread. 

However, our readers are people of good sense. True, 
they love variety and novelty; they would not otherwise be 
Americans; but as they have always enjoyed that freedom of 
mind which is the best guarantee of reflection, they must be 
discreet. And they will reflect that there is a greater chance 
of obtaining new articles in a periodical which has been con- 
tinued for years, than in a work newly established. The last 
may serve up old topics in anew dress, but the former, 
having exhausted the circulating stock of material which is 
free to all magazine writers, must be sustained by more orig- 
inal efforts of mind. 

But our readers will understand this, and we need not go 
on to mark out our plan for the year. All that we are able to 
perform shall be done. We are intending to introduce hints 
relative to the new science of phrenology, which must, we 
think, be popular from its novelty, if no other reason. 

The year that has just closed has been fruitful in the prepara- 
tion, rather than the occurrence of great events. But ia one 
view it has been deeply important: it has been fatal to taients 
and genius. The great lights of the age have been quenched; 
death has triumphed, and we can almost believe that the star 
of destiny, from whose beams the brilliancy of mind is borrow- 
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Josephine. 3 


ed, has receded from our earth, and drawn back those rays 
which, for a season, it had so lavishly shed on a few favored 
mortals. 

Will the star ever return? To the old world this is not 
probable, judging of the future by the past, at Jeast, not for a 
long time. But on America its rising is, we trust, nigh; God 
grant its brilliancy may guide our nation in the only true path 
of prosperity and happiness, that which is marked out by jus- 
tice, and guarded by temperance and peace, charity and love. 
Then the world will indeed commence a new era. In the full 
confidence that such an era may be enjoyed, if all who wish 
for its coming will be engaged to prepare the way—we are 
determined to devote the influence of our journal to the 
cause of human improvement, and while we wish all our friends 
(including all our readers)a happy new year, they may be 
sure we wish them to improve the time, so that they may be 
really happier and better, for having another year added to 
their opportunities of doing good. 


JOSEPHINE. 


<a Mon ami!” no! that name is not 
For one, who hath his faith forgot,— 
My husband! oh! no more, that word 
Must from these faltering lips be heard, 
No more this breaking heart may dare, 
To breathe its warm devotion there! 
A loftier title they must learn, 
A colder name must on them dwell— 
Oh! thou canst teach them to be stern— 


Napoleon! Emperor! Fare thee well! 


I loved ;—that feeling deep defied 

What lighter love had shrunk beneath,— 
Thy cold neglect, thy careless pride, 
Even dark suspicion’s withering breath; 
I loved ;—I turned away from all, 

That might a woman’s mind enthrall, 
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4 Josephine. 

To watch my hero’s wayward smile, 
To wait his fond and lightening glance, 
} And felt, beneath it beat the while, 
The happiest heart in sunny France: — 
I loved ;—the jewelled corronet, 
Upon this favoicd forehead set, 
Well might I deem it bright and fair! 
The hand I worshipped placed it there ; 
*T was not the crown! a wreath of flowers, 
A simple wreath entwined by thee, 
The gift of those unclouded hours, 
: Had been as fondly prized by me! 


*T was thou I loved ;—the loveliest gem, 
h In that resplendent diadem, 


| Was less to Josephine than one 

\" Kind look from thee when all was done! 
My foes have seen me by thy side, 
: And murmured at my titled pride,— 
i I had a title, dear as life,— 


Not Empress—no!— Napoleon’s wife! 
Thy wife,—the true, the proud, the blest, 

The first to mark thy changing mood, 

The last beside thy couch of rest, 

: When pain that hero-heart subdued ;— 

| Thy wife!—when all devoted France 
Stood thrilling *neath thy eagle glance, 

- When flatterers bent the ready knee, 

: And hailed their idol-lord in thee,— 

f Who stood amid the joyous scene, 

‘ With gladder eyes than Josephine? 

' Whose smile of welcome flashed like hers, 
Amid that throng of worshippers? 


And must I leave thee? oh! to go, 

In grief away, unloved, forgot, 

And, far from thee, to feel, to know, 
Another’s smile may light thy lot! 

To think—the while in lonely sorrow, 
I turn untired to dream of thee, , 
And look to every wretched morrow, 
In hopeless, heartless misery, — 

That where my hand in fondness fell, 
So oft upon that kingly brow, 

Another’s touch unchecked may dwell, 
Another’s lip may bless thee now! 

| Oh! rather strike thy victim here, 

i 


Thus at thy feet! that death were dear. 
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Josephine. 


Yet fare thee well! when once again, 
Thou comest, with glorious triumph, flushed, 
And thou art hailed, in bright Bretague, 
From where the red war-stream hath gushed, 
Amid that sweet applause, I ween, 

Thou It miss the voice of Josephine. 

I know thy yet unchanging star, 

Bright symbol of thy destiny, 

Whose mystic radiance streamed afar, 
Along thy path to victory; 

And but to see in life’s decline, 

Its place in heaven, undimmed and bright, 
I’d bless the cloud, that darkens mine, 
And calmly watch its fading light! 

But well I know that star may wane, 
That conquering arm may strangely fail, 
And Europe yet may rend the chain, 
That bids her crowns before thee quail :— 
°T was wild ambition’s voice that spoke, 
When first uy warrior-spirit woke ; 

”T was high ambition’s lofty tone, 

That led thee to the imperial throne; 
°Tis stern ambition’s accents now, 

That bid thee break thy hallowed vow; 
Yet pause! that syren voice erewhile, 
Thy steps to ruin may beguile, 

And thou wilt mourn, alas! too late, 

Thy splendid dream of Empire fled, 

And curse the cold and wayward fate, 
That hovers o’er thy haughty head. 

Oh! in that hour of dark despair, 

When thou art left, perchance, alone, 
Will thou recall the voice that ne’er 

Will lose for thee its soothing tone?— 
And think that one, unchanged by all, 

By wrong, misfortune, absence, iime, 
Still turns mere fondly in thy fall, 

To thee—to thee,—whate’er thy crime? 
Content,—nay, blest, if by thy side, 
When others leave thee, she might stay, 
And smiling there, whate’er betide, 
Forget thy once unshadowed sway! 

Alas! that hour may never be, 

Thy mandate all too rudely fell,— 

Yet oh! the heart that breaks for thee, 
Forgives and blesses!—Fare thee well! FLORENCE. 
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ROMAN SKETCHES. 


SERVILIA, OR THE ROMAN DAUGHTER. 
By a Lady of Washington. 


Sue could not sleep. Informed of the danger impending 
over *Thrasea, she could not hope her father would escape a 
similar prosecution; being the bosom friend of that virtuous 
citizen—nay, the friend of virtue itself. Such crimes were 
inexcusable in the eyes of Nero. 

Soranus and Thrasea had shewn themselves the intrepid 
champions of reform. They had stood in daring opposition 
to the torrent of corruption that was overwhelming their 
country. Alas! even the force of their virtue was unequal to 
the more than Herculean task, and while strenuously, though 
ineffectually, they endeavored to stem the tide of vice, they 
became its victims. | 

As yet they were only menaced—but with Nero, a menace 
was followed with execution as certainly as the thunder cloud 
with the storm. 

Suspense is of all states of suffering, the most tormenting 
and insupportable. It can derive no alleviation or support 
from that moral courage which confronts danger, or endures 
calamity. Fortitude proves as useless in a state of suspense, 
to the tortured and restless mind, as an anchor does to a 
vessel tossed by the waves of the stormy ocean. 

If the aged Roman proved this to be the case, in how 
much greater a degree must his affettionate daughter have 
suffered from the apprehension of the certain, but unascertained 
misfortunes that threatened her father. Poverty—exile— 
death! For which of these appalling evils must preparation 
be made? How were they to be averted? In the tranquility 
of innocence, in the majesty of virtue, her father stood 
unmoved. Nor could he be persuaded to make an effort to 
evade the displeasure of the angry despot. Firm in the 
resolution of resisting his tyranny, or perishing in the attempt. 


Nore. For the story of Thrasea, see the August .umber of the Ladies’ Mag- 
azine, vol. V. The Roman Sketches are distinct stories, and can be contained in 
different volumes without injury to the sense of each separate Sketch. 
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In vain did his friends urge that Nero was as capricious as he 
was violent, and that if Soranus would stand aside and give 
way to the overflowings of his fury, the force of passion once 
spent, he might safely resume his place in the senate. ‘‘As 
well might you ask the centinel to desert his post, when 
attacked by a hostile force. Here I stand to defend the 
liberties of my country, and death only shall make me relin- 
quish the post of duty.—And until my voice is silenced by 
death—it shall make the tyrant tremble in the midst of his 
guards.”’ 

Servilia thought as a Roman, but felt as a woman. Left in 
her infancy to her father’s care, she had received from him 
the tender cares and fond indulgence of maternal love, super- 
added to the strong affection and guardian authority of a father. 
In him she concentred every filial sentiment; the softness, 
fondness, confidence felt for a mother; the obedience and 
respect inspired by a father. This beloved and venerated 
parent, now stood on the verge of a precipice—might not 
even her feeble hand avert the danger? It might, if she knew 
in what form that danger was invested. This was beyond 
the ken of human prescience. Well then—super-human agen- 
cy must be resorted to. ; 

The arts of magic, in all their forms, were forbidden by the 
laws—death was the penalty. Yet in these dark and troubled 
times, how could she pursue the straight and narrow way of 
right? Impelled by the force of circumstances, who could 
pursue that undeviating path? Who, in such extremity, would 
not adventure on any road,—embrace any means, to extricate 
themselves from the fatal labyrinth? So argued Servilia. 
Like the bewildered traveller who follows the bright ignus 
fatuus, that ‘‘leads but to betray; ’’ this fond and inexperienced 
girl could discover no other means of escaping from the per- 
plexities in which she was involved, and she at several times 
had sought, though hitherto in vain, the aid of the magi. 

Sleep had forsaken her pillow. Through the anxious, rest- 
less hours of watchfulness, she had ruminated on every cir- 
cumstance that could confirm her fears, until they became’ 
insupportable. She started from her couch—a sudden thought 
occurred to her mind, which she felt assured would afford 
means, surer than any yet essayed, to relieve her from the 
uncertainty under which she labored. 

‘¢ He can unveil to me my father’s fate,” exclaimed she, 
‘‘and be that fate whate’er it may, to share it with him, 
will be more endurable than this horrible suspense! ”’ 
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8 Roman Sketches. 


She awakened her nurse, who with her other women were 
sleeping in an adjoining apartment, ‘‘ Epicharus,”’ said she, 
‘¢the soothsayers whom we have already consulted, have 
failed to satisfy or enlighten me: let us then go to Parmmanes, 
he is the greatest and wisest of all the astrologers. 

If we can but discover the danger to which my father is 
exposed, we may contrive measures to avert it—but in this 
darkness nothing can be done. He will give us light to go by.” 

‘¢ My dearest child,’’ replied Epicharus, who from Servilia’s 
birth had supplied to her the place of the mother she had lost 
—‘“‘my dearest child, reflect a while—what is left to you? 
Already have you exhausted the treasures left you by your 
_ banished husband—already parted with your bridal jewels— 

these greedy men are never satisfied while any thing remains — 
And you, dear child, stripped as you are, what have you to 


offer this prince of astrologers?” 
*¢ You forget, Epicharus, part of the sum the Jewish maiden 


brought us from her father, still remains.”? ‘‘ Think you that 

roud man, to whom the Emperor and Patricians themselves 
resort: think you he would take such a pittance? No, and I” 
—‘** Stop, stop, for oh, dear nurse, if it must be so, the pre- 
cious necklace, that pledge of the friendship of the wife of 
Germanicus for my mother; her other jewels, sacred as has 
ever been that legacy, they too shall be dedicated to my 
father’s service: ”—‘* My child, my child, you may ruin your- 
self, but cannot serve him. I never saw any good come of it. 
The Gods will not be thus inquired of. They will not have 
their holy temples and divine oracles forsaken, and these 
inposters and bloodsuckers preferred. Remember, New Lol- 
lia, rich and powerful as she was, and many a Patrician beside, 
lost their lives for these dark practices.” ‘‘ But, dear nurse, 
their inquiries concerned imperial .affairs, or public matters— 

it was for treasonable salon: ea they suffered. But who will 
punish a daughter’s questioning of a father’s fate. Come, 
come,” said she throwing her arms round the neck of the 
aged woman, ‘‘ cost what it may, even life itself, I must, I will 

0. Do not hesitate Epicharus—not a moment is to be lost. 

t us, if possible, save the life of Soranus.”’ 

The good nurse did still hesitate. She urged the personal 
danger to which she should expose herself. The streets are 
dark—the way long and perilous—parties of rude revellers 
are abroad, who attack and insult defenceless passengers. Nay, 
I need not tell you, you too will know that Nero himself, in 
some low disguise, followed by a train of rioters—bold, lewd 
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men, prowls through the streets at night, reeking his rage or 
his lust on all he meets; you must not, in very truth you 
must not thus peril life and honor.” 

‘* My father must be saved—at least the attempt must be 
made—hinder me not then, O Hpighans, but assist me to 
save my father.”’ 

_ Tears and caresses were added to entreaties, and the good wo- 
man’s prudence yielded. to her tenderness. 

‘¢ Add then to, the purse in thy bosom, a dagger—It may 
be first wanted.”’ 

The Roman girl unhesitatingly provided herself with this 
instrument of escape irom dishonor, though it might prove too 
feeble to protect her life. 

The. nurse disguised Servilia in the habiliments of a female ° 
slave—put a mask on her face, and over all, threw a large 
coarse cloak. She then provided herself with means of de- 
fence, and wrapping the casket of precious jewels in the folds 
of her Tunic,* she led her trembling charge through the now 
empty vestibule, (for the proscribed were shunned) and de- 
serted grounds, that surrounded the noble mansion of Soranus, 
to a small gate in the outer enclosure, which let them into a 
dark, narrow way, that led under and round the walls, and 
beyond the precincts of the palace, whose vast gardens, lofty 
domes, and splendid porticos, were blazing in more than 
meridian splendor,—whose groves and flowery recesses, sent 
forth the sounds of music and revelry, and were the scenes 
of riot and voluptuousness. Like fugitives from justice, they 
stole silently along, groping their way under the shadow and 
shelter of the high walls that encompassed the imperial grounds; 
gliding as silently and breathlessly as ghosts, passed the gates 
and towers where centinels held their post; and guards were 
carousing, too much engaged in their pleasure, to perform 
their duties. At last they reached in safety the bottom of 
the Palatine, and entered on the streets leading to the Forum. 
Of these, they chose the narrowest and least frequented, but 
did not proceed without meeting groups of soldiers, compa- 
nies of dissolute bachanals or votaries, returning from some 
temple, where they had been, not to perform religious rites, 
but to fulfil some licentious assignation. For in this period 
of universal depravity of manners, the temples of the gods 
were the convenient and favorite rendevouz of secret and 
criminal amours. Often too, were their steps impeded by 


* See Juvenal. 
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the ruins and rubbish still remaining from that horrible con- 
flagration, on which Nero had gazed as on a brilliant spectacle, 
and while enjoying the awful sight, had tuned his voice and 
strung his lyre to celebrate the burning of Troy. Whole 
streets had been blocked up with the masses of fallen houses. 
Some of the most remote still remained uncleared, and forced 
our wanderers into more devious and perilous ways. The 
throngs of slaves, who even during the hours of night, 
frequented the streets, proved a favorable circumstance, as, 
disguised as Servilia and her companion were, they escaped 
the notice which might otherwise have endangered their safety. 
It was in a remote suburb bordering on the gardens of 
Sallust, that once famous receptacle of the glories of art and 
beauties of nature, but now little frequented, in an obscure 
and lonely spot, that the astrologer had chosen his dwelling. 
There, in darkness and mystery, he could receive those who 
sought to penetrate futurity. His answers were dubious and 
dark as those of an oracle. If they were fulfilled, increased 
confidence in his skill and enlarged emoluments were the con- 
sequence. If they failed, they were misinterpreted—misun- 
derstood, and no blame could attach to him. ; 
Long and wearisome, as well as dangerous was the way to 
this mysterious dwelling. But what obstacle will not devoted 
affection conquer? So intently was Servilia’s mind fixed on 
one subject, that she was sensible neither to fear or weariness. 
At last they reached the destined spot. Timidly did the 
nurse ring at the outer gate of a high, dark wall. It was 
opened by an old :lave, chained to one of the pillars. They 
were admitted into the vestibule of a large antique, black 
looking mansion,—all around was dark—the low growling of 
a dog alarmed them, but the porter bade them fearlessly 
advance, and ring at the great door. The door slowly open- 
ed,—they entered a vast hall, dimly lighted, and were received 
by an old grey haired man, whose venerable appearance made 
them suppose that it was the astrologer himself. They whis- 
ered the design on which they came. The old man shook 
his head, signifying he was not Parmmanes, and pointed to the 
corridor that ran round the hall. They looked up, and near 
a distant door, discerned the faint glimmering of a lamp. 
that the astrologer’s apartment”? inquired the ‘nurse. 
He nodded assent. They attempted to advance, but laying 
his hand on the arm of the nurse, he shook his head, and 
restrained them from going forward—then pointing to a stone 
bench, motioned them to sit down—they obeyed, while he 
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meanwhile slowly paced backwards and forwards with his arms 
folded on his breast and his eyes fixed on the ground. They 
would have made other inquiries, but he turned from them like 
one that was deaf and dumb. Fatigued and oppressed with 
heat, Servilia threw off her cloak and mask.—Still she breathed 
with difficulty—a strange superstitious dread stole over her 
rame. She knew she was violating one of the most sacred 
aws of her country—a law whose violation had often been 
punished with death. The strong impulse of feeling to which 
she had yielded at the moment of resolve, had controlled every 
other consideration; but these strong emotions were subsiding, 
and as she sat in this lonely and darksome hail, with the mute 
and mysterious guardian of the place, reflection came, but alas! 
it now came too late. Here she was—and were she now to 
be discovered, so far from bettering the condition of her fa- 
ther, she should add a tenfold horror to any doom that might 
await him, by thus exposing her life and reputation. 

Lost in gloomy forebodings, she no longer noticed the cir- 
cumstances around her, until startled from her reverie by her 
nurse laying hold of her arm. She looked up, as directed by 
her nurse’s raised finger. At the furthest end of the corridor 
she saw the door before which the lamp burned, opened, and 
a person of tall stature, and wrapped in a dark mantle which 
was drawn over his head, lingering at the door, and apparently 
speaking to some one who stood within the apartment. Their 
centinel had his looks fixed on the same object, and when 
after-a few moments ine door was closed and the person ad- 
vanced along the gallery, the old man motioned to them to 
keep back out of sight, whilst he went forward, and standing 
by the hall door, awaited the approach of the person from 
above, whose steps fell so noiselessly, that had his motion and 
figure not been perceived, his advance could not have been 
known. Thoughtfully and slowly he pursued his way round 
the corridor, often stopping and wiping his brow with the sleeve 
of his mantle, and pausing as if to gain breath. The stairs by 
which he descended, were on the side of the hall where Ser- 
vilia and her nurse were. They shrunk back into the shade 
of the pillar near which they sat; but this did not save them 
from observation. The person started in discovering that he 
had witnesses to his secret visitation, and in his surprise, for- 
getting his precaution, lifted his robe from his face, the better 
to examine these intruders on his privacy. What a counte- 
nance was unveiled! Stern—pale—and haggard. Flashes, 
like those of lightning darted from beneath his heavy over- 
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12 Roman Sketches. 
hanging brow, and would, had it been possible have penetrated 


the disguise in which these adventurous women were concealed. 
He was about to speak—a moment’s recollection checked his 
utterance, and seemed to remind him of his uncovered face. 
He hastily drew forward his toga, abruptly turned and hasten- 
ed to the door which the old centinel opened for him: with an 
obeisance so low, as to mark the utmost reverence; then 
turning to the trembling females, he motioned to them to 
follow him. 

Servilia, though assisted by her nurse, with difficulty obeyed. 
They reached the door before which the lamp still glimmered. 
The old man gave one stroke on the door with a wand-like staff 
that he carried, that returned a dull and muffled sound; then 
turning from the door, glided, or rather vanished from their 
presence, which circumstance they had scarcely time to 
observe, before the door softly opening, as if by voluntary 
motion, they were startled with the flood of light that burst 
upon them. 

This sudden transition from darkness, had such a dazzling, 
nay, almost blinding effect, that for some moments they stood 
rivetted to the spot, unable to proceed. Servilia’s head reeled, 
and she must have fallen, had it not been for the supporting 
arms of her nurse. She leaned her head on the shoulder of 
that faithful servant, overcome by the various exhausting 
emotions that had so rapidly succeeded each other during the 
last hour. From this torpor of exhaustion, she was roused 
by strains of music that seemed to come from heaven—while 
perfumes of Arabian spices filled the atmosphere. She 
raised her drooping head—recovered her fainting spirits, and 
advanced into the room. From what she had hitherto seen, 
or ever read of the cells of magicians and the rites of magic, — 
in the abode of one so famous as Parmmanes, she had pre- 
pared herself to encounter darker horrors and more portentous 
objects, than were elsewhere found. 

But never had she witnessed, even in the Golden House, 
(as it was called) of Nero, in which art and wealth had ex- 
hausted their resources, a scene so magnificant—so refulgent, 
or so beautiful. It was enchantment all. She might have 
fancied herself in some celestial court, whose light was that of 
the sun, moon and stars, blended into one living flood of 
splendor. She looked round—walls of light encircled her.— 
She looked up—the vaulted ceiling was of cerulean blue, 
sparkling with a thousand lamps in the form of stars. A Zo- 
diac of blazing constellations formed the cornice. ‘This is 
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Roman Sketches. 13 
indeed magic!”’ exclaimed Servilia, as she sunk, overpowered 
by strange emotions, on a downy couch beside her. Epicha- 
rus was dumb with astonishment; she gazed wildly round her, 
and then sinking on her knees, hid her face in one of the 
cushions of the couch on which her mistress sat. Servilia, 
recovering from her first astonishment, felt her excited senses 
calmed into a delicious repose by the heavenly harmony and 
fragrance that breathed around her. With lessened perturba- 
tion, she cast round her eyes in search of the genius of the place, 
of the astrologer himself. But no living being appeared. By 
degrees, the strains of music died away, and all was still. This 
stillness was more appalling—it left time for reflection. She 
was now seized with a kind of breathless anxiety—an_intoler- 
able suspense—a nameless dread, which seemed equally to 
enervate her body and her mind. 

*¢ Let us go, let us go,”’ tremblingly whispered her nurse, 
‘¢if we are indeed yet on earth, let us go.”” The rapid pulsa- 
tion of her heart, the universal trepidation which seized her, 
prevented Servilia’s complying with a request, to which her 
own awful apprehensions inclined her. She held fast the hand 
of the nurse and essayed to rise, but an indefinable languor 
deprived her of the power, and she again sank on the couch. 
A heavy sigh escaped from her oppressed bosom—another 
and another succeeded, for it seemed as if she could only 
respire by sighs. The atmosphere of the apartment became 
thick and heavy—the lights grew dim—objects became 
obscured. She cast an anxious glance around and saw the 
farther part of the room filled with a cloud—of incense, it 
would seem, from the strong odors it emitted. 

While she still gazed on this mystic scene, a voice from 
within this curtain of vapor called on her. 

Daughter, approach.” 

Some minutes past ere she could summon courage to obey, 
nor then could she do so, without the assistance of her nurse’s 
arm. As she advanced, the cloud retreated, and she beheld an 
alabaster altar crowned with flowers, on which was inscribed, 
in golden letters, TO FORTUNE. 

Servilia was well aware of what design this indicated. Lean- 
ing on her nurse, she drew near and deposited on the altar 
some golden coin, and taking from the casket that inestimable 
necklace which to her was a holy relic, she pressed it to her 
lips, and kneeling before the altar raised it in her hands, and 
fervently invoked the goddessto accept this pledge of filial 
love, to withdraw her frowns and shed her smiles on her be- 
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14 Roman Sketches. 
loved parent. ‘Hear, O Bona Fortuna, the prayers of thy 


. supplicant!’’ exclaimed she, as she laid her offering on the 


shrine of the goddess. A gleam of light issued from the odor- 
ous cloud, which again fell upon the altar and concealed it 
from sight. For a few moments she stood uncertain what to 
do, whether to advance or-retreat; while she still hesitated, a 


bare arm, encircled with a bracelet of gold and diamonds, 


formed like a Zodiack was thrust from the cloud of vapor. 
‘* Daughter, your hand,” said a soft, sweet, but imperative 
voice. The nurse was obliged to lay the cold, trembling hand 
of her powerless child, in that of the invisible astrologer, into 
which it fell like that of a lifeless body. But the touch of the 
magician seemed to restore its vitality. With her quickened 
sensations, the powers of attention were restored, and she 
listened as if the sentence of life or death was about to be pro- 
nounced. 

For a while he imtaly examined the hand he held, and 
counted its pulsations, and even after relinquishing it, remain- 
ed silent. 

‘¢ Tell me of my father,”’ said Servilia, in low and tremulous 
tones, unable longer to support her anxiety. 

‘¢ Virtue shall be rewarded,” replied the voice. 

‘¢ Shall we never be separated?”’ inquired Servilia. 

‘¢ Never—your lives shall be inseparable—your names imper- 
ishable,”’ responded the invisible speaker. 

Too much. agitated to investigate the exact meaning of 
these oracular answers, their obvious import filled her with 
transport. Having always been a favorite at court—having, 
on account of this favor been forbidden to share her husband’s 
exile, she felt relieved from every apprehension when assured 
that her father’s fate and her own were inseparable. 

Her purpose completed, she took the offered arm of her 
nurse, and left the still dimmed apartment. As she was passing 
along the dark corridor, a voice, issuing, as it were from the 
wall, articulated ‘‘ The name of Servilia will be recorded in 
immortal annals ’"—she started, but with no unpleasant sen- 
sation at an annunciation so flattering. The first desire of a 
Roman soul, is immortal glory. 

With lighter spirits and quicker steps, she moved towards 
her father’s house. On several turnings they made through 
the crooked and narrow streets, the nurse observed a figure 
wholly envelloped in dark habiliments, following them. She 
felt alarmed and suspicious, but unwilling to agitate her young 
mistress, she said nothing, but watched more closely, and 
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turned more frequently, but let her turn as often and abruptly 
as she would, on looking round, she saw by the dim light of the 
stars, that the same figure followed, like a shadow. ‘To elude 
this unwelcome attendant was impossible. There was no al- 
ternative, and Epicharus resolved quietly to pursue her way. 
As they were passing through a street that ran along the foot 
of the Capitoline, just as they reached the gate that opened to 
the citadel, in which was the state prison, Servilia felt herself 
clasped in the strong arms of some unseen person, and torn 
from the side of her nurse, who on looking round to learn 
the cause of this sudden operation, saw the tall dark figure 
that had been following them, bearing off her child. She 
shrieked—she attempted to follow, but in her eagerness and 
haste, stumbled and fell to the ground. To her loud cries 
and supplications the soldiers on guard, answered only with 
scoffs or curses, and bade the old beldame, as they called her, 
cease her uproar and leave the place. 

Entrance was impossible—remonstrance vain.—Epicha- 
rus therefore hastened home. But how tell the dreadful 
tale to her master? how acknowledge the errand on which 
they had. been—or how otherwise account for an absence from 
the house at such a time of the night, and that too on foot 
and without attendants? She hurried forwards, unable to de- 
vise any excuse—hurried on to make a confession, which 
though it might prove fatal to herself, might yet, save the child 
of her heart. | 

She arrived. The whole mansion was a scene of confusion 
and distress. Soranus had been summoned to appear before 
the Senate on the ensuing morning by the dawn of day. The 
displeasure of the Emperor had long been hanging over him 
like a portentous thunder cloud: his friends, aware of the im- 
pending danger, had watched around him with a jealous care, 
but in vain—they could not avert the storm. In these terrible 
days, it was not necessary to have enemies to provoke a 
dreadful doom; superior wealth, virtue or talents, were equal- 
ly fatal, by rendering an individual obnoxious to cupidity, 
malignity, or jealousy. Such a one often became the vic- 
tim of base informers, who fattened on his spoils and rose on 
his ruin to power and consequence. 

Thus, had many of Rome’s most illustrious citizens been 
involved in disgrace, poverty, exile and death. Peetus 
Thrasea and Bareas Soranus, still survived, to frown on the 
tyranny of Nero, to make him blush for his excesses and trem- 
ble for his power. In the presence of their virtue, : vice 
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16 Roman Sketches. 
stood rebuked. A humiliation not to be borne and against which 
the profligate and the guilty conspired. Nor was the conspi- 
racy ineffectual. The ear of the Emperor was ever open to 
accusations against those whom he either envied of feared. 

Otho, and Petronius, the once favourite companions of his 
gayest and most familiar hours, became victims to his puerile 
jealousy. The first possessed personal charms, and a power 
of pleasing, beyond his own, and the last, was guilty of ex- 
celling the royal poet in the construction of his verses. A su- 
eer for which the young and lively Petronius paid with 

is life; while the too attractive Otho, was driven into hon- 
orable exile, far from the voluptuous court where he proved 
too a successful rival to his jealous master. The venerable 
ide and instructor of his youth, had become too rich and pow- 
erful—therefore Seneca, was condemned to die. His mother’s 
authority grew irksome: his unbounded licentiousness could 
submit to no restraint: he feared his brother might become a 
competitor for power. He pronounced their doom. They 
perished. In the festal hall, at the social banquet, be- 
fore his brethren’s eyes, was the poisoned cup given to the 
oung Britanicus. And when his lifeless body lay stretched 
ee him, Nero, with an assumed incredulity, called death 
a swoon, and bade the feast go on. ' 

Under the mask of respect and with the voice of filial love 
he drew his mother into the snares he had_ deliberately laid for 
her ruin. She hastened to participate in his celebration of a 
high and solemn festival—she found a grave—an untimely, an 
unhonored grave! 

What then had the friends of virtue, to plead in behalf of 
that virtue which the profligate tyrant most hated, most 
dreaded. 

Yes, virtue was the only offence that could be urged against 
these noble Romans. Knowing this, hope forsook the friends 
of Soranus, when informed of his arraignment before the 
Senate, and all that remained for them to do, was to cheer 
and support his spirits in this dire emergency. 

Epicharus found the mansion of her master, thronged with 
auxious friends. The vestibule—the portico—the hall crowd- 
ed with slaves, hurrying from place to place, in search of 
their young mistress. Soranus, on receiving intimation of the 
danger which threatened him, desired to see his daughter, in 
order to prepare her for his impending fate. Perhaps for the 
last time to see and hold to his bosom, that only child ; she, who 


had cheered the desolation of his bereavement, who was the 
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dearest treasure of his soul—the pride of his life—his first, 
his latest thought. He called for her, but he called in vain.— 
Servilia could not be found. Ina perturbation and agony of 
mind, no personal danger or suffering could have excited, he 
now hurried to and fro in searchof his child ;—making the 
walls re-echo with the name of his Servilia. 

Such was the state of things, when the almost distracted 
nurse, pushing her way through obstructing crowds, rushed 
into the hail and threw herself at the feet of her master. 
‘¢ Save her—save her !’’ were the only words she could utter. 
Fearful of he knew not what dreadful accident—unwilling to 
risk an exposure of the apprehended imprudence of his 
daughter; Soranus ordered Epicharus to be carried into an 
inner apartment and anxiously followed to interrogate her 
in privacy. Prostrate at his feet, the afflicted, the repentant 
woman, made a full confession to her master. He listened in 
breathless silence—and when all was known—he clasped his 
hands in speechless agony. Stunned by this dreadful blow, 
for a while he stood motionless as a statue, as if bereft of rea- 
son and of feeling. This suspension of vitality, was transient; 
thought—sensation—sentiment returned with an overwhelm- 
ing torrent, to which, for a while, he unresistently yielded 
with an almost infantine weakness.—Nature would have her 
course. But his Roman soul could not be long subjugated 
even by nature; he shook off its softening influences, and 
rousing the powerful energies of his mind, he exclaimed, 
‘¢ This, O fortune, is thy decisive blow—this is the consum- 
mation of evil!—my daughter,—oh my daughter! I, that 
would gladly have died for thee, shall I be the cause of thy 
death? Fatal imprudence, that has thus precipitated thee 
into the abyss of ruin !'” 

Too often had this sacreligious crime been punished by death 
even in offenders of the most elevated and conspicuous rank, 
for Soranus to indulge a moment’s hope, that Servilia could 
escape the offended justice of her country. But she, the 
daughter of a proscribed man, would, even for a slighter of- 
fence, he felt assured, be doomed to share his fate. He 
doubted not, that the person who had seen her at the house of 
the astrologer, was the same that followed and tore her from 
her feeble attendant. The motives for such an outrage were 
obvious; in an age when fortunes were amassed by even 
groundless accusations, the detection of a real crime would 
insure a reward sufficient to tempt any common mind. He 
therefore concluded this to be the case in regard to his daugh- 
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ter. He called two or three of his most confidential friends 
and imparted to them the disastrous event. Not one word of 
hope or consolation could they offer him. By the laws, those 
who consulted the astrologers, or made use of magic arts, 
were condemned to death. 

So baleful had both the private and public effects of this 
superstition proved, that even the most humane legislators be- 
lieved it necessary, by the most severe penalties, to check an 
evil so prevalent and universal. ‘‘ Society,’’ says Tacitus, 
‘¢ perhaps has never known a more dangerous pest, than this 
tribe of imposters, who, under the titles of astrologers, Chal- 
deans, or magicians, have gained such a pernicious influence 
over the minds of men ; stimulating ambition—exciting jeal- 
ousy and revenge—poisoning the streams of domestic affec- 
tion, and infusing suspicion and distrust, alike in the relations 
of public and private life.”” Soranus and his friends, believing 
that the discovery of Servilia’s visit to the astrologer’s, was 
the cause of her forcible seizure ; and feeling convinced that 
no intercession of theirs, could induce a base informer to fore- 
go the immense reward that would be awarded, thought it best 
to await the result until the next day, especially, as all access 
to the prison would be impossible, unless admitted by officiel 
permission, which at this hour could not be obtained. In 
truth they had no choice, and they turned all their attention to 
their friend whose trial was close at hand. A few hours only 
intervened ere Soranus must appear before the tribunal of the 
consuls. Still, though convinced by their arguments that 
every effort to rescue his davghter must prove abortive, the 
wretched father could think, could speak of nothing but his 
child; the sense of his own danger was wholly absorbed in 
his fears for her. Sleep visited not his eyes—no persuasions 
could induce him to seek repose. He passed the remainder | 
of the night in an agony of mind no personal tortures could 
have inflicted. However heavily oppressed with grief, time 
is not arrested in its course. The hours mové on, bringing 
either an alleviation or a termination to all human suffering. 

Day dawned on the disconsolate father—-on the proscribed 
patriot. 

‘¢ The heart recoils,’’ says Tacitus, ‘‘ from the dismal story 
of the tragic events, now crowding fast upon one another. 
But let it be remembered, by those who may hereafter think 
these events worthy of their notice, that I only discharge the 
duty of an historian, and if, in relating the fate of so many virtu- 
ous citizens, I mingle tears with indignation, let me be allowed to 
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feel for the unhappy. These calamities cannot, like the 
slaughter of an army, or the sacking of a city, be painted forth 
in one general draught; repeated murders must be given in 
succession, and if the remains of illustrious men are distin- 
guished by their funeral obsequies, from the mass of the peo- 
ple, may it not be considered as a tribute due to their memo- 
ry, that in like manner their deaths should be snatched from 
oblivion ? ” 

And from oblivion have the names of Thrasea and Soranus 
been snatched, by thy pen, O sublime and immortal genius ! 

The Senate met, surrounded by the Pretorian Bands—the 
streets through which the father passed were filled with sol- 
diers. Thus was the freedom of debate overawed, and de- 
crees dictated by the Emperor’s wishes, obtained. 

The assembly was opened by Nero’s questor, witha speech 
in the name of the Prince, explaining the cause about to be 
tried. This message was intended to be a weapon in the 
hands of the accusers, of which they made an efficient use. 
By the advice of his friends, Thrasea was not present. ‘They 
were not willing that he should expose himself to the indigni- 
ties that might be offered him by his adversaries, whose bru- 
tal rage might incite them to virulent language, and even vio- 
lence to his person. | 

‘¢ Marcellus, (the most eloquent and violent of his accusers, ) 
delivered his invectives in a strain of vehemence, that gave 
additional terror to the natural ferocity of his countenance. 
His voice grew louder—his features were enlarged, and his 
eyes flashed with fire. The settled gloom which that black 
period made habitual, gave way to stronger feelings. They 
saw a band of soldiers round them and debated in the midst of 
swords and javelins.”” This the Roman Senate? Yes, it is 
thus the faithful historian describes it. It is no picture of the 
fancy. 

Amidst the tumult and distraction produced by the decree 
against Thrasea, Ostorius Sabinus, the accuser of Soranus, 
entered the Senate. The charges he brought forward had 

‘been long since fabricated, and might have proved insufficient 
for his malignant purpose, had not the prosecutor strengthened 
himself with a new and unexpected fact, which involved Ser- 
vilia in the charge against her father. The accusation brought 
against her, was, that she had distributed money among men 
skilled in judicial astrology ; which it was presumed she could 
not, at least would not have done, without the connivance of 
her father. 
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Soranus, who until then, had stood unmoved in calm and 
silent dignity—started—turned pale—and trembled. But 
soon recovering his firmness, treated this charge as an artifice 
of his enemies, who, being unable to substantiate the crimes 
imputed to him, had recourse to this cruel expedient, hoping 
through his affections to subdue his courage, and thus subjugate 
him to their base designs. ) 

‘¢ And is this your belief Soranus ?’’ exclaimed Ostorius, 
with the look of a triumphant fiend. 

Alas, the appalled parent indulged no such hope. Too 
well he knew the dreadful fact of his child’s imprudence—too 
well he knew the force of the filial affection that had prompted 
the fatal act—too well did he know the relentless cruelty of his 
vile accuser, to indulge the faintest hope. Ostorius then 
was the discoverer of his daughter’s visit to the Astrologer. 
:. ~?In his power was the life of that innocent being. He turned 
At from the scrutinizing glances of this bold, bad man, lest the 
ra irrepressible emotions which agonized his heart, might be read 

a in his face, and thus confirm the allegation brought against his 
t child. After a pause, which allowed Ostorius to witness the 
tortures he inflicted, and which he thus heightened by sus- 
pence, he established his charge of Servilia’s having consulted 
with astrologers. 

But to substitute any other language in the place of that in 
which this affecting trial is related by Tacitus, would “be an 
injustice to the subject. 

‘¢ Servilia was cited to appear in the Senate, before the 
tribunal of the Consuls. On one side stood the aged father ; 
on the other his daughter in the bloom of life, not having yet 
completed her twentieth year, but even then in a state of des- 
titution, still lamenting the fate of her husband, lately torn from 


A her and condemned to banishment. She stood in silent sor- 
. row, not daring to lift her eyes to her father, whom, by her 
} imprudent zeal, she had involved in new misfortunes. 


‘¢ The accuser pressed her witl: questions. He desired to 
know whether she had not sold her bridal ornaments—her 
jewels and her necklace, in order to supply herself with money 
for magical sacrifices? She fell prostrate to the ground and 
wept in the bitterness of her heart. Her sorrows were too 
big for utterance. She embraced the altars ; then, rising 
suddenly, exclaimed with vehemence, 

‘¢T have invoked no infernal gods—I have used no unhal- 
lowed rites—no magic—no incantation, my unhappy prayers 
asked no more, than that you, Cesar, and you, conscript fathers, 
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would extend your protection to this best of men, this most 
affectionate parent. For him I sold my jewels—for him I 
disposed of my bridal ornaments, and for him I gave up the 
garments suited to my rank. Jn the same cause I was willing 
to sacrifice my life—the blood in my veins was at his service. 
The men whom I consulted were all strangers to me. I had 
no knowledge of them. They best can tell who they are and 
what they profess. The name of the Prince was never men- 
tioned by me but with that respect I pay tothe gods. What 
I did was my own act. That miserable man, my unhappy 
father, knew nothing of it. If any crime has been commitied, 
he is innocent—I—and I alone, am guiliy.”’ 

Soranus could no longer restrain himself ; he interrupted his 
daughter, crying aloud, “ther filial piety is her only crime. 
Distinguish her case from mine; respect the cause of inno- 
cence and on my head let your worst vengeance fall. I am 
ready to meet my fate.”’ 

With these words, he rushed to embrace his child. She 
advanced to meet him ; but the lictors interposed to prevent 
the pathetic scene. 

The witnesses were called in. The fathers had hitherto 
listened with emotions of pity, but pity was soon converted 
into a stronger passion at the sight of Publius Egnatius, who 
appeared to give evidence against his patron and friend. A 
general indignation was kindled. ‘‘ Wretched times, when he 
oo had lived without an enemy, died by the treachery of a 
riend ! ”’ 

The decree of the Senate, which condemned Soranus and his 
daughter to death, left to their own choice the mede of dying. 
At that time, the opening of the veins was supposed to afford 
the easiest passage from life, and on that they decided. They 
heard their sentence in silence. Leaning on the arm of her 
venerable father, she appeared like a lovely rose fading on its 
parent stem. Epicharus watched their return, she flew to 
meet her beloved child—she held her long to her bosom 
drenching her pale face, in tears of bitter agony, for rumor 
had already informed her of the dread decree.—A centurion 
followed Soranus to see the sentence executed. The wretch- 
ed father, must support his feeble daughter. He drew her 
from the arms of her nurse, led her into the Bath, which in 
Roman dwellings, was among the most spacious and magnifi- 
cent apartments. He seated himself by her on a couch— 
drew her to his breast, wiped from her pallid cheek the tears 
of affection with which they were wet for the fountain of her 
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own tears was chilled—was frozen—and for some momer‘s 


_ she lay like a statue of alabaster in the arms of her father. 


His strong emotion excited hers. She looked up and per- 
ceiving the tears trickling down his furrowed face, she wiped 
them away, saying, weep not for me, ‘‘best beloved of fathers, 
rather thank the immortal gods that they have joined my fate 
with yours, and not left me the most desolate, as well as 
wretched of creatures. I deem myself most happy, and wel- 
come this as the fortunate moment that shall set us free from 
suffering.”’ 

So saying, she called on Epicharus, to take the stola in 
which she was envelloped, and stretching out her bared arms 
to the attending physician, bade him, with a sweet smile, to 

erform his last service. The veins were opened, in hers and 
her fathers arms. The vital tide, which during life had flowed 
in separate channels, was now mingled in one full stream. 
Nor would the faithful Epicharus, be denied the same privi- 
lege, that of mingling her blood with that of her beloved child. 
Kneeling at her side, the stream of life flowed at the feet of 
her mistress. 

The head of Servilia rested on the bosom of her father, as 
they reclined together on the same couch. Age had chilled 
the current of the old man’s blood, and death advanced with 
slow, lingering, and painful steps. | While his daughter 
breathed, he cheerfully endured this protracted suffering, in 
order to sooth and support her parting soul. The warm and 
rapid torrent of youth gushed impetuously from the veins of 
Servilia and soon terminated the mortal struggle. Her eyes 
closed—her breathing ceased—its last respiration had been 
spent in uttering ‘‘ my father!’”” The next moment she was 
an insensible form, pressed in the arms of her dying parent. 
He had now, no motive to protract life—he felt impatient to 
follow the spirit of his child and bear it company to those un- 
known but hoped for regions, beyond the confines of mortal ex- 
istence. He bade his attendants bear him to a bath, whose 
heat should quicken the current that was so slowly creeping 
through his veins. His attendants obeyed. Ina little while 
the well-spring of life was exhausted. His spirit winged its 
way to a blest and never ending re-union with that of his be- 
a daughter’s. United had they lived—united did they 
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STAR OF MY HOME. 


During the frequent nocturnal absence of the author, a physician, on professional 
duties, his wife, now deceased, used to set a lamp on her chamber window, which 
might be seen at a considerable distance. 


Star of my home, with what delight 
I oft have hailed thy cheering ray, 
When on a dark, cold, stormy night, 
I’ve weary homeward bound my way. 


Connubiai love, I knew full well, 
Had lighted up thy beacon fires, 

Of pleasing, anxious cares to tell, 
With constancy that never tires— 


T’ assure me that a welcome kind, 
And every comfort waited there. 

T’ assure me that I there should find 
One all my joys and griefs to share. 


Star of my home, why faintly gleams 
Thy light o’er hill and dale and lea? 
Alas, thy dull and livid beams 

Now tell a mournful tale to me. 


For she is gone whose presence gave 

Joy, light and life to this my home— 
Gone to my future home, the grave, 

And lo,—a light breaks through its gloom! 


Gone to the home of angels, where, 
Through faith, a glorious light I see, 

And hark!—a well known voice, ‘* prepare 
To come and dwell in bliss with me.” 


Star of my home, on earth no more 
I mourn thy waning light—afar 
Shines forth from the celestial shore, 
Of my eternal home, the star. 


Star of my everlasting home, 

On thee with steadfast hope I gaze, 
While through this dreary world I roam, 
O, bright and brighter be the blaze. 
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HINTS ABOUT PHRENOLOGY. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE. 


The head is divided by phrenologists into four regions—viz. occipital, the back 
part—lateral, the side,—frontal, the forehead—sincipital, the top, or crown of 
the head 


* Alimentiveness, 18. Marvelousness, 
. Destructiveness, 19. Ideality, 
Amativeness, 20. Mirthfulness, 
,%. Philoprogenitiveness, 21. Imitation, 
4. Adhesiveness, 22. Individuality, 
5. Inhabitiveness, 23. Configuration, 
6. Combativeness, 24. Size, 
7. Secretiveness, / 2. Weight and resistance, 
8. Acquisitiveness, 26. Coloring, 


9. Constructiveness, 27. Locality, 
10. Cautiousness, 28. Order, 

11. Approbativeness, 9. Calculation, 
12. Self-esteem, 30. Eventuality, 
3 


13. Benevolence, 1. Time, 
14. Reverence, , 32. Tune, 
15. Firmness, 33. Language, 
16. Couscientiousness, 34. Comparison, 
, 17. Hope, 35. Causality. 


SPECIFIC NATURE OF THE DIFFERENT FACULTIES OR ORGANS. 
Animal Propensities. 

* Alimentiveness—the instinct to take food. This cerebral part is de- 
veloped early, and is larger in youth than in adult age, except in those 
persons whose dearest all tneir lives, consists in eating. 

The organ is situated before the ear. 

1. Destructiveness—a propensity to destroy. It does not consider the 
object of its application, nor the manner of destroying. The faculty is 
commonly more active in children than in adults. . 

The organ of destructiveness, in man and animals, lies immediately 
above the ear. 

2. Amativeness—is the propensity called physical love. Its manifes- 
tations depend on the cerebellum, or little brain. In children this is 
smaller than in adults, and in women is less than in men. 

The cerebellum is situated in the neck. 

3. Philoprogenitiveness—the propensity of parental love. In women 
it is almost always larger than in men. 

4, Adhesiveness—the special faculty which binds the individuals of the 
same species to each other, and gives rise to society. Another of its 
modifications is friendship. It forms an essential and prominent feature 
in the female character. 


* All the organs are double; even those that are marked single in the messial 
line of the bust or plate. 
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5. Inhabitiveness—the primitive faculty which determines animals in 
<r their dwellings, and makes man attached to his home and na- 
tive land. 

6. Combativeness—this power produces active courage, and the ten- 
dency to fight. The ial of courageous men and animals are much 
developed behind their ears. It is smaller in women and females. 

7. Secretiveness—the propensity to be secret in thoughts, words and 
deeds. Ifnot directed by justice, and the other moral feelings, it inclines 
to dissimulation, intrigue and lying. 

8. Acquisitiveness—this faculty, reduced to its elements, consists in 
the propensity to covet, to acquire, and to gain, without determining 
either objects to be acquired, or the manner pe gwen If it be very 
active, it gives a perpetual craving after new possessions. When in- 
dulged, it produces selfishness and the love of riches. The most com- 
mon of its disorderly acts is stealing. 

9. Constructiveness—this faculty produces construction of every kind. 
Those who are skilful, dexterous and ingenious, no matter how their 
skill is exercised, whether making steam engines or pincushions, have 
the organ large. 


Sentiments common to Man and Animals. 


10. Cautiousness—this sentiment prompts animals and man to take 
care. It disposes to seriousness, melancholy and fear. It is more active 
in women than in men. . 

11. Love of approbation—this feeling makes us attentive to the opinion 
entertained of us by others. In children it is emulation—in maturer 
years, it is the love of glory, fame, distinction. It is ambition or vanity, 
according to the object of its aspirations, and it induces us to appear 
agreeable toothers. Ifit predominate it renders man the slave of fashion. 
It is more active in women than in men. 

12. Self-esteem—the activity of this organ gives arrogance, self- 
conceit, pride, and authoritative behavior; combined with superior senti- 
ments and intellect, it contributes to true dignity and greatness of mind. 
Its deficiency disposes men to be humble. It is more active in men than 
in women. 

13. Benevolence—this sentiment produces kindness, charity, equity, 
urbanity. It leads to the fulfilment of the great commandment—JLove 
thy neighbor as thyself. The organ lies on the upper and middle part of 
the frontal bone. When this is elevated, be sure the person has kind 
and generous feelings. 


Sentiments proper to Man. 


14. Reverence—this sentiment produces respectfulness and reverence 
in general, and when directed to supernatural beings it leads to adora- 
tion and worship but it does not determine the object to be venerated, 
or the manner of worshipping. It is more active in woman than in man. 
The ome is in the middle of the sincipital region of the head. 


15. Firmness—this feeling gives perseverance, constancy and a love 


of independence. Its too great activity produces stubbornness, obstinacy 
and disobedience. It is larger in man than in woman. 

16. Conscientiousness—this faculty produces the feeling of duty, the 
desire of being just and the love of truth. Itis usually larger in children 
than in adults, a melancholy proof that its culture is almost universally 
neglected. Yet, on its predominance, more than on that of any other 
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single faculty, the true worth of character depends. Let parents and 
instructors teach their children to love truth and justice and the world 
will improve. 

17. Hope—this faculty disposes us to build castles in the air, and 
there the poor may have a freehold as large asthe rich. Religiously 
directed, it forms an item in faith, by producing belief in a life to come. 
It is indeed a blessed faculty, and those are favored who have it active. 

18. Marvelousness—tiis feeling disposes man to admire, to be asten- 
ished, and to believe in supernatural agents, events and conceptions. 

19. Ideality—this sentiment exalts the other powers, and makes us 
enthusiasts. It gives poetic imagination, fancy and inspiration. It makes 
man aspire after perfection, and look for things as they ought to be. In 
the arts, it causes the taste for sublimity. 

20. Mirthfulness—this sentiment diffuses over the mind a disposition 
to view objects and events in a ludicrous light, inthe same way Ideality 
tends to exalt all its functions. ie ys 

21. Imitation—this power, giving a tendency to imitate, is very ac- 
tive in children. ‘Those who possess it strong easily acquire the accent 
of foreign languages. 


Intellectual Faculties. 


22. Individuality—this power produces the conception of being or 
existence, and knows objects in their individual capacities. It is the ear- 
liest intellectual power developed in children. The organ lies behind the 
root of the nose, between the eyebrows. 

23. Configuration—this faculty makes us attentive to forms, and 
enables us to recollect persons and things we have seen before. If 
it is large, the eyes are wider apart, and farther from the root of the 
nose. 

24. Size—this faculty measures distance, space, and proportion. 

25. Weight—this faculty gives us notions of weight and resistance. 
The two last organs are difficult to describe, and perhaps to understand. 

26. Coloring—this faculty presides over our knowledge of colors. 
Through its agency we are charmed by the beauty of the flower-gar- 
den, and the variously tinted landscape, and select the favorite hue for 
our dress, &c. The faculty of coloring is necessary to painters, dyers, 
enamellers, and to all who are in any way, occupied with colors. The 
seat of the organ is in the middle of the eyebrow: if large, this part 
is either strongly arched, or is prominent. 

27. Locality—this faculty conceives and remembers the situations 
and the relative localities of external objects. It also produces the 
desire to travel and see localities. Travellers, geographers, astrono- 
mers, geometricians, and landscape painters have the organ active, and 
usually large. 

28. Order—this faculty gives method, and produces physical ar- 
rangement. Ladies who have it large, are neat and particular. 

29. Calculation—the object of this faculty is numeration and calcu- 
lation in general, yap arithmetic, and logarithms belong to it. This 
organ is placed at the external angle of the orbit: if it be large, this 
part is depressed, or projects, and appears full. 

30. Eventuality—this faculty acquires the knowledge of events, 
occurrences, or phenomena. It is attentive to all that happens. His- 
torical knowledge belongs to it. It is situated above individuality. 
If both are large, the forchead comes out full between the eyes. 
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31. Time—this power is essential in music, as it measures the du- 
ration of tones. In the study of history, it presides over chronology, 
with reference to the duration and succession of events. 

32. Tune—the power of tune has the same relation to the ear, as 
coloring has to the eye. 

The organ of melody is situated latterally in the forehead, above 
those of order and calculation. It exists in singing-birds, and its dif- 
ferent developement is very conspicuous in the males and females of the 
same species. 

33. Language—this faculty acquires knowledge of artificial signs, 
and arranges them according to natural laws, in the same way as the 
power of coloring or of melody does colors or tones. The organ of 
language is in the lower and back part of the anterior lobe of the brain. 
If large, it pushes the eyes forward and downward, and the under eye- 
lid assumes a swollen appearance. 


Reflective Powers. 


There are but two. Comparison and Causality. 

34. Comparison—this power produces discrimination, generaliza- 
tion, abstraction, and induces the mind, wishing to communicate un- 
' known ideas, to refer to and illustrate by such as are known, or to 
speak in examples. It is destined to establish harmony among all men- 
tal phenomena. Those who have it large, speak and write figuratively. 
The organ is placed in the upper and middle part of the forehead. 

35. Causality—this power gives the idea of connection between 
causes and effects. The idea of God, or the Supreme Being therefore, 
depends on causality. This power, applied to actions, makes us look 
for motives, and prompts us, on all occasions, to ask Why? It forms 
the essential part of reason. 

The organ of causality is situated by the sides of comparison. 


Temperaments. 


Temperament is the bodily constitution. Phrenologists admit that 
the temperament of an individual, influences his mental powers, giving 
more or less activity and perfection to the fundamental faculties. 

There are four different temperaments ; consequently four different 
degrees of activity in the powers. 

1. Phlegmatic. A person of this temperament has a pale, thick skin 
round, fat form, thick lips, fair hair, countenance tranquil, or rather un- 
expressive, and languid air. 

2. Sanguine. These have clear, bright eyes, light or chesnut hair, 
fair, healthy complexion, and that open, unclouded expression of counte- 
nance which reveals the sensations of a happy nature. 

3. Billious. The billious has usually a dark or sallow skin, black 
hair and eyes, and harsh, bold features. 

4, Nervous. This, the most active temperament, is characterized by 
fine, thin hair, delicate health, thin skin, emaciation of muscles, quick- 
ness of muscular motion, and vivacity of sensations. 
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The Execution. 


THE EXECUTION. 


By Mrs. Sigourney. 


There’s silence mid yon gathering throng,—why move they on so slow, 
With neither sign or sound of mirth, to break the pause of woe? 

And why upon yon guarded man is bent each gazing eye? 

Where do his measured footsteps tend?—he cometh forth to die. 


No sickness bows his hardy form, or checks the flowing breath, 
But justice sternly riseth up to do the work of death. 

Still boasts his cheek its changeless hue, his eye its moody fire, 
Proud Guilt!—unbind thy massy chain, and let the soul respire- 


He standeth on the scaffold’s verge, the holy priest is near, 

Yet no contrition marks his brow, no sorrow wrings the tear ;— 
Oh! canst thou bear with cold disdain, the pang of mortal strife, 
And thus in mad defiance drain the forfeit cup of life. 


Look round upon thy native earth,—the glorious and the fair,— 
Cliff—thicket, and resounding stream—thy boyhood sported there, 
Think of thy sire that aged man, with white locks scattered thin, 
And call those blest affections back, that melt the ice of gin. 


Bethink thee of thy cradle-hours, and of a mother’s prayer, 
Who nightly laid her cheek to thine, with guardian angel’s care, 
And for her sake propitiate Him who shields the sinner’s head, 
And take repentance to thy heart, ere thou art of the dead. 


There’s but a moment.—To his ear reveal thy hidden pain, 

Give passage to one suppliant tear, one prayer,—in vain—in vain:— 
Oh! look to Him whose mercy heard the dying felon’s sigh, 

Say “ Jesus save me! ”’—who can tell but he will hear the cry? 


A shuddering horror shakes the crowd, young eyes are veiled in dread, 
Affrighted childhood wails aloud, and veterans bow the head,— 

For guilt, unhumbled, unannealed, hath felt th’ avenger’s rod, 

And gone, with falsehood’s sullen front, to dare the glance of God. 
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SKETCHES FROM THE COMMON PLACE BOOK OF AN OCTOGENARIAN. 
THE DIVORCED. 


I was very young when I first saw Mrs. Wilmerton, but I 
recollect perfectly well how much I was stuck with the calm, 
clear full tones of her voice. It was indeed music, but music 
so monotonous and so melancholy, that, like the voice of 
Coleridge’s Emeline, 


‘ Even in its mirthful mood 
It made me wish to steal away and weep.’ 


Several years afterwards I spent some weeks in the town 
where she resided, and though not very well versed in human 
nature I thought I could discern under her calm exterior, the 
traces of strong and vehement emotions. She was a tall, finely 
formed woman, with a hand and arm that might have been the 
model for a sculptor. Her face was chiefly remarkable for the 
extreme paleness of its complexion and the wonderful bright- 
ness of the eyes ; indeed, had it not been for those large, black, 
lustrous eyes, that face would have seemed chiseled from the 
marble, so snowy, so unchangeably white, was the hue of lip, 
and cheek, and brow. Her demeanor was always calm, self 
possessed and lady-like, but not one among those who then, 
were her associates, had ever marked the faintest shadow of 
emotion upon her fine countenance. Her tranquility seemed 
unnatural. Too deep to be merely the calm slumber of the 
passions and affections of human nature, it rather seemed like 
the silence which follows the fearful rush of the hurricane— 
the silence of desolation. Her skill in music was unrivalled, 
and I well remember her singular and almost awe-inspiring ap- 
pearance as she sat at the piano, her tall figure shrouded in a 
black velvet dress, her dark hair parted on her marble brow, 
and her small, bloodless-looking hands, drawing forth strains 
that seemed to thrill through every heart. But when she sung 
—when those colorless lips opened to emit sounds that 
seemed to ‘‘ lap the soul in elysium,’”’ the effect was such as 
never could be forgotten. 

I have since seen her in her coffin, and excepting that the 
bright eye was pressed down beneath its purple lid, there was 
no change in her countenance. Its pallid hue, its calm ex- 
pression was the same, and it seemed as if death himself had 
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been unable to work his usual changes upon this ‘statue of 
flesh.” 

I remember once reading in a volume of fairy tales the 
story of a young princess, who, after receiving every good gift 
from the benevolent spirits, found them all rendered useless by 
the one apparently trifling but mischievous endowment of an 
offended fairy. The history of many of our every day asso- 
ciates would furnish an apt illustration of this allegory. How 
often do we see the blessings of fortune, and beauty, and ge- 
nius rendered valueless to their possessor by the presence of 
some one weakness, or the absence of some one essential good 
quality. Perhaps there never was a stronger instance of this 
than the case of Clara Wilmerton. Endowed with a fine per- 
son and rare genius, inheriting immense wealth from her fa- 
ther, and united to one who was no less respected by the 
world than adored by herself it needed no great skill in vati- 
cination to prophesy for her a brilliant destiny.—But in vain 
the fairest flowers of life blossomed in her path; ‘ the trail of 
the serpent was over them all;”’ and where others less gifted 
might have found happiness she only met with desolation. 
Among all the bountiful gifts of nature and fortune, one thing 
only had been neglected. ‘Temper was the one evil endow- 
ment which accompanied the blessings that had fallen to her lot, 
and this was sufficient to render all the others useless. From 
infancy her passions had been excessively violent, and her 
timid parents, terrified at the sight of her fragile little form, 
convulsed with rage, had shrunk from the task of subduing 
those passions until long habit rendered them a part of her 
very nature. As she grew up, the decencies of society of 
course, compelled her to check the ebullitions of a temper 
which she could not govern,—but the evil was concealed, not 
destroyed, and however refined and elegant her manners ap- 
peared, there was often an angry spot upon her brow, and a 
flashing light in her eyes, which told of feelings very unlike 
the gentleness of woman. ‘Those who looked upon her in 
after life, when she exhibited only the immobility of the statue, 
would have found it difficult to believe that in youth the prin- 
cipal charm of her face was its ever varying expression. Pos- 
sessing a highly cultivated mind, and unrivalled skill in music, 
it was delightful to watch her fine countenance when engaged 
in intellectual converse, or, when seated at the piano, she gave 
free scope to her passionate love for music, and improvised 
the most exquisite airs that ever thrilled a sensitive heart. 
The dazzlingly bright eye, the ever-varying complexion, the 
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quick vibration of the delicately arched brows, the rapid 
movement of the beautifully chiseled lips, all combined to 
‘form a picture of that most exquisite of all styles of beauty, 
the beauty of expression. But the vividness of the changes 
which passed over her face was a faint symbol of the violence 
of her feelings. Every emotion was with her a passion; her 
friendship was a species of tyranny from which all revolted, 
for she exacted all the demonstrations of the most ardent love; 
her dislike was perfect hatred, and her love was a passion so 
deep, so violent, so almost turbulent, that by its own excess it 
destroyed all chance of reciprocal affection. 

It may be easily imagined, therefore, that in married life, 
where so much gentleness and forbearance and subdued ten- 
derness are necessary, Clara Wilmerton was not destined to 
find happiness. She loved her husband as only such a heart 
as hers could love, while his affection for her was simply that 
quiet, tranquil sort of preference with which most men enter 
the conjugal state, and which, in after years, either ripens into 
the warmest affection, or degenerates into total indifference. 
With all the discriminating tact that belongs to woman’s charac- 
ter, it is astonishing to perceive how generally they deceive 
themselves when they attempt to judge of the feelings of a 
husband. It is seldom, very seldom that a man marries the 
object of his first affection, it is seldom that he marries at all, 
until after the freshness of his feelings, like the impress upon 
coin, has been worn off by constant collision with his fellow 
men; and how can it be expected that he should look upon 
his wife, with the deep and fervent tenderness with which 
she must necessarily regard him. The object of her first love, 
the possessor of all her heart’s long hoarded tenderness. Yet 
rarely are those things considered, and when a woman looks 
for affection as fervent as her own, and finds it not, too often 
does she allow the wailings of discontent to be her husband’s 
only welcome to a home which she alone can brighten. If 
the husband be a man of principle, it depends entirely upon 
the wife to awaken that_tenderness which will shed over their 
latter days ‘‘the moonlight of the heart; ’’ and if through igno- 
rance or wilfulness, she neglect the means of doing this, woe, 
deep woe, to her, for the guilt no less than the misery is 
hers. 

Had Clara Wilmerton allowed herself to be directed by the 
dictates of her clear judging mind, she would have eventually 
been happy, but her passions were too vehement to submit to 
such government. The thousand little diversities of character 
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which render the first years of married life, always a period of 
probation, were to her occasions of uncontrollable sorrow or 
ungovernable anger. Compared with her own strong affections 
her husband’s warmest tenderness was cold. ‘The fatigues of 
business, the cares of wealth, the reaction of an over-excited 
spirit, all in turn occasionally shadowed his brow, but she con- 
sidered not these natural causes while she attributed the gloom 
which she sometimes marked in his countenance to his dimin- 
ished regard for herself. This is another error which often 
makes shipwreck of a woman’s peace. Her thoughts, con- 
stantly occupied by the object of her affections, she forgets 
that his very situation in society prevents her husband from 
yielding himself so entirely to the influence of the gentler feelings. 

ove is the whole business of a woman’s life—the daughter— 
the wife—the mother,— in all these characters love is the lead- 
ing motive of all her actions—but with man it is very different; 
—affection, even with its holiest attributes, is to him but as an 
interlude between the acts of a busy, active life, and never is 
a woman so miserably mistaken as when she believes herself 
to be the soul object of his thoughts, the sole cause of his 
anxieties. I say miserably mistaken, because it almost invari- 
ably leads to a course of conduct which is sure to produce 
the most evil results. 

It was impossible to meet Mrs. Wilmerton in society, gifted 
as she was beyond her sex, and not admire her—it was equal- 
ly impossible to know her in private life, and yet to love her. 
Possessing a heart filled with kindness, that seemed to yearn 
with tenderness over every living creature, she yet deprived 
herself of every hope of being beloved, by that ungovernable 
temper which terrified her ordinary associates, and even re- 
pelled her dearest friends. Mr. Wilmertonsoon grew weary of 
a home where frowns awaited him more frequently than smiles. 
The strength of his principles were a sure defence against 
vice, but unfortunately the gay world offers too many attrac- 
tive modes of dissipating time to him who finds at his own 
fireside that worst of all fiends—domestic discord. Instead 
of striving to win him back by gentleness—and when did such 
means ever fail of meeting their own reward?—Clara met him 
only with bitter reproaches and passionate tears. Poets may 
talk as they will of tears being a woman’s strongest weapons; she 
may find them so once or twice, but let her resort to them 
frequently as a means of resistance, and whether her opponent 
be a lover or a husband she will soon learn how easily such 
weapons may be foiled. The quiet, half-concealed tear of a 
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gentle, devoted woman may do much, the passionate gush of 
violent emotion can seldom triumph more than once. In a 
little time Clara found her husband’s affections entirely alien- 
ated from her. Restless and unhappy, he plunged into the 
vortex of fashionable life, with a headlong eagerness that spoke 
of a mind ill at ease. At home, moody and silent, he listened 
to his wife’s sullen murmurs or vehement reproaches with 
equal indifference. 

Such a state of things could not last long without some fear- 
ful result. It was on the third anniversary of their marriage, 
aday which, notwithstanding their increasing unhappiness, they 
celebrated with a small party of friends, that the evil reached 
its climax. At the supper-table some slight difference of 
opinion occurred, and Clara yielding to the impulse of her 
temper gave utterance to some of those keen and biting sar- 
casms which are the more severe for being veiled in the most 
elegant and polite language. Wilmerton was no match for 
her at such weapons. Like the heavy sword of Richard Ceeur 
de Lion, so finely described in the Talisman, which could cut 
through a bar of iron at a single stroke, his mind could master 
any thing that might be overcome by mere strength, while her 
wit was like the fine tempered scimetar of the Saracen king, 
which could divide the yielding and pliable down cushion, 
even though it offered no resistance to the blow. Stung 
by her remarks, Wilmerton could not forbear renewing the 
conversation after the departure of the party. The greater 
part of the night was consumed in violent altercation, and the 
next evening saw him on board a ship bound for France. 

The frantic grief and anger of the unhappy wife knew no 
bounds. Her very love for him increased the vehemence of 
her rage at his desertion ; and when, week after week, month 
after month passed, and no letter, no evidence of remembered 
regard reached her, maddened by her furious passions she ap- 
plied to the courts of law for a divorce. Many a secret mis- 
giving crossed her heart during the process of her suit. Many 
a remorseful throb swelled her bosom when she thought of the 
still idolized husband whom she was now casting from her 
forever ; but mistaken pride and indignation steeled her against 
the suggestions of her better feelings. ‘‘ He shall not return, ’’ 
said she to herself, ‘‘ he shall not, when wearied with the fol- 
lies of the world, return to his deserted wife and find her 
tamely submitting to be recalled whenever he may condescend 
to claim her duty.” 

The divorce was obtained. By means of the mercantile 
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house with which he had been connected, she sent him a 
properly executed copy of the paper, but without adding a sin- 
gle word either of explanation or reproach. Yet she had 
almost unconsciously cherished a hope that the paper would 
be returned, or at least that her husband would write to remon- 
strate against her rashness. How dreadfully was she deceived, 
when, in less than a year after the deed had been transmitted to 
him, she learned that he was the husband of another. Goaded 
by disappointment and sorrow, Wilmerton had at first plunged 
into all the follies of Paris, but the thorn was in his side, and 
every attempt to extricate only urged it deeper into the wound. 
Among the many fascinating women whom he constantly met, 
was one who had first attracted him by the extreme gentleness 
of her manners, and a face that, like the sunshine in spring, 
seemed to brighten every thing it looked upon. During their 
early acquaintance, anumber of those trivial circumstances oc- 
ie | curred which give so deep an insight into individual character, 
1 and Wilmerton was charmed by the unruffled serenity of her 
| temper. Perhaps the contrast which her sweet and cheerful 
temper afforded to that which had so long harrassed him by 
its turbulence, contributed not a little to the charms which 
Wilmerton found in her society, and, before he was aware of 
it himself, he was unconsciously betrayed into those attentions 
which, as a married man, he never ought to have proffered. 
To add to his remorse he discovered that the young and art- 
less French girl had learned to love him with the tenderest 
affection. As a man of principle he shuddered at the apparent 
dishonor of his conduct, as a man of feeling he trembled at 
the misery which he had unconsciously inflicted. In the midst 
of his perplexity, while suffering the keenest pangs for his un- 
guardedness, he received the deed of divorce. This severed 
forever the tie that united him to his unhappy wife, and when 
he considered the manner in which she had conducted the 
process for divorce—when he recollected the bitterness of her 
resentment, and the violence of her temper, he felt that no fur- 
bearance was due from him. One course alone seemed left 
him to pursue. Clara had voluntarily burst the bonds which 
united them, and he was now at liberty to repair the injury 
which he had unconsciously inflicted on the young French 
. girl. Whatever were his feelings he concealed them within 
his own bosom, and the fair Adele became his wife. A fear- 
ful shuddering shook his frame, and his cheek was ghastly pale 
as he stood before the altar with his second bride, but she 
marked it not, and with the strength of a well-tried spirit he 
mastered his emotion. ‘ 
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Clara knew nothing of the particulars of the marriage, and 
if she had they would have afforded her no consolation. One 
only thought was present with her—she had cast from her a 
precious treasure, and that treasure now graced the cabinet of 
another. The anguish was more than she could bear. Her 
spirit wrestled in vain with this more than mortal agony until 
reason perished in her citadel, and the unfortunate Clara became 
a raving maniac. 

For five years she lingered in the loneliness of a maniac’s 
cell. At one time quiet and melancholy in her madness, but 
at others raging like a tigress robbed of her whelps. Sickness 
fell upon her at length and reduced her to the very brink of 
the grave, but as her body gradually decayed, her mind seem- 
ed to return, and before the crisis of her disease was past, her 
eyes again shone with the light of intellect. She recovered, 
but when she arose from her bed of sickness, they who had 
looked upon her in her day of happiness, nay, even they who 
had watched her in her hours of madness and disease, gazed 
upon her with awe and wonder. Every trace of the violent tem- 
perament and passionate feelings had vanished. Her face was 
such as I have before described it, pale, cold, statue-like, and 
never from that hour was the slightest shadow of emotion seen 
to cross that marble countenance. One more scene in her 
life remains to be recorded, and I have done. She had quit- 
ted her native city and taken up her abode in Baltimore, where 
her elegant manners and skill in music rendered her the de- 
light of all the fashionable circles. It happened one night, 
that at a splendid party, given by one of the most distinguish- 
ed women of our country, Mrs. Wilmerton had been frequent- 
ly called upon to play and sing, until wearied with constant 
importunities she retreated from the crowd and entered a 
small, side room, which had been fitted up as a retiring room 
or boudoir. A few select friends followed her, and after re- 
peated entreaties from her companions, Mrs. Wilmerton seat- 
ed herself beside a harp and commenced a beautiful and plain- 
tive voluntary. ‘‘ I will sing one song’”’ said she, ‘‘ but do 
not ask me for another. This is the anniversary of one of the 
most unhappy days in my life, and but for the promise extort- 
ed from me by Mrs. , 1 would not have intruded my mood- 
iness among so gay an assemblage. ? It was the first time 
that any of her companion’s had ever heard her allude to her 
own history, and they listened in breathless silence as she sung 
to a mild and melancholy air the following words: 
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I have no heart—I know not where 
The wild and restless thing has fled, 
It lives not in a mortal breast, 
Nor is it with the dead. 


I have no heart—love, hope or joy, 
Stir not the current of my life, 

Nor know I aught of rapture’s thrill, 
Or passion’s fearful strife. 


I have no heart-—too early chilled 
It slumbers, ne’er to wake again ; 

E’en as the frozen traveller sleeps 
Through all life’s parting pain. 


I have no heart—no power can rouse 
My spirit from its heavy trance ; 

Alike to me are love’s sweet tones, 
And hatred’s withering glance. 


I have no heart—nor would I call 

The restless thing to life once more, 
E’en if a wish could gain me all 

I dreamed in days of yore. 


The song ceased, and Mrs. Wilmerton, pushing the harp from 
her, rose as if to retire. What was it that riveted her tothe 
spot where she stood? Immediately before her, in the door- 
way, stood the long absent husband, and, leaning on his arm, the 
delicate little creature who was now his wife. Ten years 
had passed since Clara had gazed upon those features, but she 
knew them at a glance. No glow was upon her cheek, no 
tremulousness in her step, but the blue veins upon her marble 
brow were swollen and darkened with suppressed emotion as 
she glided by and left the room. Business had compelled 
Wilmerton to visit America, and, little dreaming of finding his 
wife in that part of the country, he had accepted an invitation 
to Mrs. ’s party. The attraction of sweet sounds had 
drawn him to the boudoir, and he had listened with deep in- 
terest to the song, totally unconscious of his connexion with 
the songstress, until she turned and presented to his gaze the 
altered features of his deserted Clara. Whatever Clara may 
have felt, no change was perceptible in her manner. The 
husband and wife never met again. Wilmerton returned to 
France and died a few years after, while Clara lived till 
time had woven many a silver thread amid her raven tresses, 
a melancholy example of the leafless desert of the mind. 
Emma C. Emavury. 


Brooklyn, L. I. 
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THE FUTURE. 


A Poem—written for the exhibition at the Chauncey Hall School, Dec. 31, 1832. 


By Mrs. Hale. 


Men live to-morrow.—’Tis with all the same, 

The student’s honors, and the hero’s fame, 

The proud man’s triumph, and the poor man’s wealth, 
The spendthrift’s pleasure, and the sick man’s health, 
The patriot’s recompense, the artist’s praise, 

The prophet’s vision, and the poet’s bays, 

All are to come.—Few ever boast to day, 

But in the Future’s dream each bears the palm away. 


While manhood’s eagle gaze is onward cast, 
Expect not youth will ponder o’er the past. 
Hope’s star is fairest rising first to view; 

Life’s draught is sweetest when the cup is new; 
To us how sweet the draught, how fair the star, 
See, o’er the steeps of time it shines afar— 
The world looks dazzling in the flood of light, 


‘Why should we fear to stray when every path seems bright! 


They tell us gathering clouds will dim the day; 
They talk of thorns and quicksands on life’s way; 
They say that hope’s bright star may cease to shine— 
—Well, barren hills conceal the richest mine; 

On, on!—the future has some prize in store, 
Experience we shall gain if nothing more; 

And there’s a charm in knowledge, best when bought 


By vigorous toil of frame, and earnest search of thought. 


Oor fathers, on the future’s distant page, 

Beheld the blessings of this prosperous age ; 

In Hope’s firm faith they labored, lived, and died :— 
And be the future’s hope our loftiest pride, 

And this the theme that each young bosom fires, 

To make that future worthy of our sires :-— 

There may be days of darkness, doubt, and care, 
But ne’er let son of thine, America, despair ! 
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38 The Good Dinner. 


THE GOOD DINNER. 


**Be particular that the dinner is in the very best style, Ruth; 
and see, yourself, that the duck’s feet are crimped. I would 
not, for the universe, that should be forgotten to day. The feet 
are Mr. B’s tit bit” said Mrs. B. to her house-keeper. 

Now it seemed very kind in the lady to think so much of 
pleasing her husband. 

‘*Mrs. B. is intending to have some new finery I guess,”’ 
said Ruth to the help as soon as the lady left the kitchen. 

Domestics soon learn the policy of the people with whom 
they live; and their respect is secured, or their ridicule incurred, 
by the motives rather than the results of the family management. 
The truth was, Mrs. B. had been invited to a select party 
of fashionables, she wished to outshine all the ladies; and a 
new dress, and a new set of pearl ornaments were to be the 
price of the dinner in general, and the ducks’ feet in particular. 

Mr. B. was a great man on change, for he was reputed rich. 
He was envied for the means of felicity he enjoyed at home. 
Surrounded as he was by all the etceteras of comfort which a 
bachelor might require to make him happy, Mr. B. likewise 
enjoyed the crowing bliss of a handsome wife, who devoted 
herself to the dressing of her own pretty person, and her 
husband’s dinners, both in the very best style. 

This style she thought was the most important thing on earth. 
She had a nurse for the infant, a nursery maid for the smal] chil- 
dren, a governess for the eldest daughter, and the son was placed 
at a famous seminary for boys, where every thing necessary 
to perfect a young gentleman, was taught. What had a fashion- 
able mother to do with the education of her children, except to 
provide fashionable teachers? It was for the poor and the 
plebeian to spend their time in the nursery. Were Mr. 
and Mrs. B. happy? You shall judge. The sumptuous din- 
ner is on the table, diffusing through the luxurious apartment 
its savory odor. 

** You are five minutes too late with your dinner, my dear,”’ 
said Mr. B. 

**T know it, my love, but the cook is always so slow.” 

‘*I wish you would send her away, then, and get one who 
will do things in season.” 

‘** She does her work very well, my love.” 

‘* Sometimes too well,—my dear, this beef is roasted to rags.” 

‘* Now, I dont think so, my love, but pray try the ducks.” 

Umph.”’ 
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A long pause on both sides succeeded this emphatic umph. 
Mr. B. was occupied in tasting (for appetite to eat he had not) 
the various dishes. It was an anxious period to Mrs. B. She 
watched her husband’s countenance as he scrutinized the duck’s 
feet. They were crimped beautifully—but ‘‘the full soul 
loathes the honey comb.” Mr. B. had not digested his late 
supper the evening before, or his rich toast and mutton chop 
of the morning meal, or his twelve o’clock luncheon. He felt 
the desire to eat, but alas! the oppression of his stomach seemed 
like the weight of an incubus, and took from him all power of 
gratifying his propensity. He sullenly turned from the ducks’ 
feet without a single compliment to his wife. Tears swelled in 
her eyes—not that her husband had lost his appetite, but that 
she should lose her pearls. 

Mr. B. considered his wife and children as persons he was 
bound to provide for. Mrs. B thought of her husband as one 
to whom she must apply for money, and for whom she must 
arrange her table—neither of them had ever purposed to make 
their home the place of happiness and improvement for them- 
selves and children. There was no companionship in their 
pursuits. He disliked large parties, as men of sense and 
business usually do. She delighted in large parties, because 
she had no other business to pursue. She had the sagacity to 
discover that his consent to the expense and parade of a party 
was more easy to win feasting than fasting. Like the Boa 
when gorged, he could be managed. So she graduated her 
cuisine to the degree she intended to operate on his patience 
and purse, and she usually succeeded. This triumph had been 
bought only at the expense of her husband’s health; but as 
that suffered, she had found to her sorrow, her influence de- 
cayed, and the black melancholy, which a disordered digestion 
so often fosters, caused him to be irrascible, tyranical even. 

We never do wrong, never violate nature’s laws without pay- 
ing the penalty. 

he first sin was yielding to the temptation of eating that 
which seemed good; and woman gained her first victory over 
the reason of man by tempting his appetite. This reason has 
never been unclouded since, and never will be till she learns 
to awaken some higher and nobler feeling, than the indulgence 
of appetite in him as the medium of companionship with herself. 

Alimentiveness is the lowest animal propensity, as any person 
may see, who turns to the plate. Is it becoming to allow our 
human powers and noble reflective faculties to be led captive 
by an appetite we possess in common with the duliest brute and 
the meanest reptile? 

The prevalence of intemperance in eating is more the fault 
of woman than man. She is the guardian of home, she can 
regulate the habits of her household; she can form the habits 
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of her children. She does form them. And when we see 
such charges as the following brought against our countrymen, 
and feel that they are true, we cannot exonerate our own sex 
from the reproach of fostering intemperance. It is from the 
pen of Dr. Caldwell. 

‘« For every reeling drunkard that disgraces our country, there 
may be found a hundred gluttons—persons, I mean, who eat to 
excess, and suffer by the practice. Itis not contended that all 

rmands ruin themselves as soon, as certainly, and as utterly 
as all sots do. But it is believed that the vast superiority of the 
former in number, more than counterbalances the superiority of 
the latter in faultiness, and throws the preponderance of mischief 
into the scale of gluttony. How can the case be otherwise? while 
children and youth are admonished against drinking too much, 
and warned of iis immorality and destructive effects, they are 
regularly taught, (by thew mothers and nurses!) and often hired 
to over-eat themselves, from their birth. Do you ask me for 
evidence? Go to our dining-rooms, nurseries, fruit shops, con- 
fectionaries, and pleasure-gardens—go even to sick rooms, and 
you will find it in abundance.” 
* * * * * 


A large party (were not the term inelegant, I might call it a 
crowd,) meet by invitation, with buoyant spirits, and in their 
best attire. The entire magazine of cookery and confectionary 
is opened to tempt them. And the temptation succeeds. The 
amount and multifariousness of palling and indigestible matter 

assed into the siomach, mingled with lemonade, wine and 
Sithor is frightful. The digestive organs of the ostrich alone 
could master it, or turn it to wholesome nourishment. The 
human organs are unequal to the task. This eating for amuse- 
ment and fashion’s sake is often productive of danger, always 
of suffering—and this fashion is woman’s work. 


THE HOUSEWIFE.} & 


You may clear grease spots from cloth of any color, by the followi 
method. Rub the spots li uly with warm gall; rinse it off in co 
water; dry by the fire: then take damp sand, such as they sell at oil 
shops, and strew it over the garment to be cleaned, beat the sand into 
the cloth with your brush—let it lie a few minutes, then brush it out 
with a hard brush, and it will bring out all the filth. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


CaTecuism or THE Naturat Laws or Man. By 
Gaspar Spurzheim. Boston: Marsh, Capen & Lyon. 


Here are contained the principles on which the late Dr. Spurzheim based his 
system of phrenology and ethical philosophy. And when the worth of a book is 
rated by the truths it teaches, and the importance of those truths to the improve- 
ment and happiness of man, this little book wili be, in a christian community, placed 
next to the sacred volume. We can give only a few sentences, but they are golden 
ones. 

OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Phrenology being true, can it be in opposition to pure christianity? 

This is impossible, as no truth either physical or moral can be in opposition to 
any other. Christianity and Phrenology, when well understood, will give mutual 
assistance to each other. 


Is the phrenologist entitled to speak of Christianity, andif so, how far? 


The phrenologist has the right to examine whether Christianity is adapted to the 
innate dispositions of man, and he is delighted in seeing it in perfect harmony with 
the human nature. But he is confined to the examen of the christian doctrine in 
itself and its superiority without being able to decide about the nature of the Re- 
vealer; he can speak only from actual observations and inductions. 


Which is most important, the vegetative, intellectual or moral laws? 


The kyowledge and practice of the moral laws. Jesus says, that his followers 
are to shine before men, by the light of their <a0d works. (Matt. v.) He placed 
morality so far above everything else, that some have imagined his aim to have been 
the annihilation of the physical and intellectual laws of man. 


What is the decision of good sense in this particular? 

It recognises the moral laws as superior to the others ; assigns them the direction 
of all our actions; introduces harmony among the functions that respectively con- 
stitute the moral, the intellectual, and the vegetative laws of man, and it declares 
that nothing which God has created is ever to be neglected, much less to be anni- 


hilated. 


Is belief, or avowal of belief, in the mission of Jesus, sufficient to constitute 
a Christian? 

To be a Christian, it is not enough to recognise Jesus as the Son of God, the 
Redeemer of Man and the interpreter of the will of his heavenly Father, or even to 
be conversant with his commandments; it is indispensably necessary to act upon the 
precepts he taught. ‘ He that hath my commandments, and keepeth them, he it is 
that loveth 


Is the formation of a Christian society possible? 


Not among men as they are at present constituted. The law of neighborly love 
is sublime, and will remain true to eternity; but it is not as yet given to man to 
adhere to its injunctions. To do this, the knowledge and practice of the universal 
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law of Christianity, Do the will of God, in all its details, is indispensable; above 
all, the laws of hereditary descent must be enforced, in order to prepare mankind 
for the reception of the Christian doctrine in its purity. Without this course, the 
Holy Spirit will never remain among mankind. 


EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 


Address of the Trustees of the New-England Institution, for the Education 
of the Blind, to the Public. Carter, Hendee & Co. 
It is about five months since a school for the blind was commenced in Boston, 


under the superintendence of Dr. S. G. Howe. 

The plan was a novel one here, and utility in our benevolent schemes is required 
by the public; so the Trustees resolved to test their system before soliciting the at- 
tention and aid of the community on behalf of the school. 

This address contains the result of the experiment, and communicates a fund ot 
information respecting the condition and wants of the blind, the manner in which 
it is proposed to instruct them, and the benefits anticipated from the measure. The 
prudential reasons are thus strongly stated, and when it is remembered that there 
are more than eight thousand blind persons in these United States, it will be con- 
ceded, by all economists at least, that it is of importance the blind should be quali- 
fied to do something for their own support. 

** [t is to take from society so many dead weights that it is proposed to educate 
the blind, and enable them to get their own livelihood: and society ought to con- 
sider any capital so invested as a sinking fund for the redemption of its charitable 
debt; as a provision for preventing the blind from becoming taxes to the commu- 
nity. In proof of this, the Trustees would try to draw the attention of the public to 
the different kinds of work which are performed by the blind in the different insti- 
— of Europe; some of which may be seen in the infant institution under their 

rection. 

That a blind man may become a first-rate professor of Music, frequent example 
has taught every one; it remains, however, for many to be convinced, that a blind 
man may become a good teacher of mathematics, the languages, and almost any 
science ; that he may gain a decent livelihood by the labor of his hands in the fab- 
rication of baskets, mats, mattresses, twine, &c. ‘To do these things, he needs only 
an apprenticeship in an establishment devoted to that purpose, and pursuing a pecu- 
liar plan of education adapted to his wants; and it is in aid of their efforts to es- 
tablish such an institution, that the Trustees call upon their fellow-citizens for en- 
couragement and support.” 

However, it is not the saving part of the plan which we most admire. We think 
there should be a higher standard of good works among christians than utility. It 
is the increase of human happiness in the awakened perceptions and active habits, 
which instruction gives to the blind, the power of exerting and feeling, which should 
appeal to every benevolent heart. Dr. Howe has drawn a picture which surely does 
not need to be set in a frame of gold to have its loveliness admired. 

‘¢ There can be no more delightful spectacle than is presented by these establish- 
ments, where you may see ahundred young blind persons, changed from listless, in- 
active, helpless, beings,—into intelligent, active, and happy ones; they run about, 
and pursue their different kinds of work with eager industry and surprising success: 
when engaged in intellectual pursuits, the awakened mind is painted in their intel- 
ligent countenancez ; and when the whole unite in sacred music, there is a display 
of deep-felt interest, of fervid zeal, and animative enthusiasm which I have never 
seen equalled.” 

The school of Dr. Howe is small at present, because the funds would not admit 
of commencing on a large scale, but any one who visits the Institution will be con- 
vinced that the picture he has drawn may be realized here. _ We saw at his school 
two little girls, sisters, of the ages of eight and six, who had been under his care. 
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about three months. In that time they had learned to read correctly in the books 
prepared for the blind, and could perform sums in the simple rules of arithmetic, and 
their knowledge of geography was wonderful. The eldest ran her fingers over the 
map of North America, bounding the States, and tracing the courses of the rivers, 
naming both these and the site of the principal cities and places with a readiness 
which a child who enjoys its sight scarcely ever attains. All this knowledge had 
been gained in the short space of three months! We should call aseeing child, who 
had learned as much in the same space of time a prodigy. 

It was to us a new and indescribable pleasure to witness the delight manifested 
by these dear little girls in their recitations. The light of mind was beaming on 
the sightless eyeball, and the joy of the living spirit, while feeling its chains of dark- 
ness relax, gave us a new assurance of its own immortality. 

The proficiency of the blind in music has always been noted. The pupils of Dr. 
Howe play and sing with an air of perfect enjoyment. We never before realized 
what a blessed gift the faculty of music was. It struck us as the power which com- 
municated to these blind children a sense of the beauty of colors and the brillianey 
of light; through its medium they conld see the blue sky, and the green earth, and 
the bright waters—and there was no shade over the eye of imagination when thus 
opened by the sweet touch of music. 

But we must go down to the work-shop and see the utility of the school. The 
shop is in the cellar, and there, in the dark, the weavers of mats were employed. 
They seemed happy and quite proud to exhibit their work, and particular to point 
out the mats which were of different colors. 

** How do you distinguish the red?’ we inquired. 

** Oh it feels finer,” said the blind youth, rubbing the material between his fingers. 

We came away fully impressed with the importance of educating the blind—and 
we hope the ladies of Boston will avail themselves of the opportunity now offered 
them of visiting this interesting Institution. Thursday afternoons, from three to 
five, is the time to call. 


DEMERARA, 4 TALE. pp. 198.—ELLa or GarRvELocn, a TALE. 

These are nos. IV. and V. of the series “ Illustration of Political Economy,”’ by 
Harriet Martineau. We have heretofore expressed our favorable opinion of the 
plan of the work, and of the preceding numbers. Seldom do we meet with a wri- 
ter so natural and vivid in descriptions of character, so successful in giving interest 
to the story, and at the same time making useful information the paramount pur- 
pose of her labors, as this lady. A reader must be very fastidious that is not grati- 
fied by these tales, and very wise, who is not instructed by them. 

Published by Leonard C. Bowles, Boston. 


Notr. We have a number of Literary Notices prepared, which could 
not be inserted this month. 7 
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Monthly list of new Publications. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Carey §& Hart: Philadelphia. 
ents French Cookery, chiefly translated from Sulpice Bance. By Miss 
Leslie. 


F. J. Huntingdon: Hartford, (Con.) 
A Poem oa the Meditation of nature. By Park Benjamin. 


L. C. Bowles: Boston. 


Woman in her Social and Domestic character. By Mrs. Sandford. From the 
London Edition. 

Stories about Boston and its neighborhood. By Robin Carver. With plates. 

Little Songs for little Boys and Girls. By the author of the “ Well Spent 
Hour.” &c. 

Weal and Woe in Garveloch. A Tale. By Harriet Martineau. 


Allen & Ticknor: Boston. 


Casper Hauser. An account of an individual kept in a dungeon, separated from 
all communication with the World, from early childhood to about the age of seven- 
teen. ‘T'ranslated from the German. 


Lilly, Wait, Colman & Holden: Boston. 


The Library of Entertaining Knowledge. Vol. xvi. part I. and II. 
Juvenile Poems for Young Children. By William Wordsworth. 


Carter, Hendee & Co: Boston. 


Childs own Book of Tales about Dogs. 

The Little Reader. With engravings. ; 
The Ladder to Learning. Seventy-five wood engravings. Mrs. Trimmer. 
Grandmammas’ Book of Rhymes he the Nursery. 


Marsh, Capen & Lyon: Boston. 


A View of the Elementary principles of Education founded on the Study of the 
Nature of Man. By Gaspar Spurzheim. 

Funeral Oration: delivered before the citizens of Boston, at the Burial of Gas- 
es tga M. D. of the Universities of Vienna and Paris. By Charles 

ollen. 

Phrenology, or the Doctrine of the Mental Phenomena, in two volumes 8vo. Vol. 
I, Physiological Part, Vol. II. Philosophical Part—with plates. . 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


** Lachun”’ is received, and will appear in due time. ~ 

**A Sketch—”’ G. in our next. 

** The Year’’ came, we regret to say, too late for this number. Articles intended 
for insertion in any particular number should be sent us as early as the twentieth of 
= preceding month. Our correspondents will do us a great favor by attending to 

is hint. 

** Phrenology”’ is well written, but if it could be somewhat abridged it would 
be better for our purpose. Short articles, and stories illustrating the practice of 
Phrenological principles will be more effective: in promoting the cause than long 


essays. 
We thank our poetical correspondents for their liberalfavors. ‘‘ Cora,” “* Wel- 
ford—” “Y. H.” “ Cecil” “J. E. L.”? and several others will be remembered. 
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UNDER THE ROSD. 
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Under the Rose. 
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If a se-cret you'd keep, ‘There is one I could 


tell, ‘Tho’ I think from my eyes, You might guess it as 
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2 As Love in the garden of Venus one day, 
Was sporting where he was forbidden to play ; 
He fear’d that some sylph might his mischief disclose, 
So he slily conceal’d himself under a rose. 
Fal lal la, &c. 


3 When the likeness is found to thy breath and thy lips, 
Where honey the sweetest the summer bee sips ; 
Where Love timid Love found the safest repose : 
There our secret will keep Ucarest under the rose. 

Fal lal la, &c. 
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